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“Is Not Chis Che Carpenter's Son?” 


I’ve been wondering long, St. Joseph, 
What amid your toil you thought,— 

Day by day in your poor work-shop,— 
While Boy-Jesus near you wrought. 








None hath seen like you, God’s power 
Dazzlingly revealed on high: 

When Boy-Jesus called you “Father,”— 
Did it make you humbly sigh? 


While you toiled_—did your eyes wander 
Oft aside, to the sweet Boy, 

As the noisy hammer rested,— 
Did His glance fill you with joy? 


Did He wait upon your orders? 

Did you bid Him: “Child, do so!” 
As He hastened to obey you, 

Did your heart with wonder glow? 


Did you see Him lay together 
Like a cross two beams of wood? 
Did His eyes grow sudden wistful, 
As if visioning the Rood? 


Did He stop at times to listen 
To the hammer’s sullen blow,— 
As His tender hands would tremble 
At the pain they were to know? 


Did He touch the nails with reverence? 
Try their sharp, rough point of steel? 
As if seeing in the distance 
All their torture He would feel? 


Did He bring His work before you, 
Ask you: “How must this be made?” 
While you thought of all the vast worlds 
Whose foundations He had laid? 


Did the buyers praise His labors? 
Did they pay Him grudgingly? 

Did He take your hands all toil-worn 
And caress them tenderly? 


Dear St. Joseph! Tell the secrets 
Of thy wondrous carpentry. — 
Where the world’s Almighty Maker 
Toiled with such humility! 
T. Z. Austin, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
WHY NOLAN GAVE UP 


C. D, MCENNIRY, C.SS.R. 

“Ho, Father—Father Tim!” 

Hearing this hoarse bellow behind him, the priest turned and saw 
Tom Gilchrist hurrying to overtake him. The veins were standing out 


on the thick neck and the big red face was redder than usual from the 
exertion he was making. 


“TI was just about going up to the house, Father,” he said, removing 
his hat and wiping the beads of perspiration from his shining pate. 


“You know you’re always welcome, Tom,” the priest assured him, 
though he was a bit curious to learn the motive of a visit from one 
who, ordinarily, had little business with the “clergy”. 


“Tt’s about the Ku Klux Klan,” he puffed, striving to moderate the 
volume of his ponderous voice. “You know them hooded hoodlums 
have reached the stage where they’re getting vicious.” 


“They are bad actors, Tom, bad actors,” Father Casey assented, but 
without any extraordinary show of enthusiasm. Then remembering 
that Tom Gilchrist knew almost everybody in town, he added with 
earnestness: “By the way, Tom, I wish you would help me place the 
Widow Nolan’s son. You know, her oldest boy, Luke. He is a good 
boy. And the family is actually in need. You meet so many people, 
you are sure to see some one that would give him employment.” 


“Only too glad to be of service,” said Gilchrist. “Now about them 
K. K. K.’s, a few of us have been conductin’ a little investigation.— 
This is all on the quiet, see—And do you know this here place is lousy 
with them? ‘They’se enough klucker nightshirts in our own neighbor- 
hood to cover a clothesline from here to Broadway—right here in our 
own neighborhood—men that you and me patronize in business every 
day.— What do you know about that?” 





“Yes, yes, so they say. I’m told they are everywhere,” replied the 
priest. “I don’t think I told you this Nolan boy has finished Commer- 


cial. I thought if you could get him into a lawyer's office or something 
like that—” 


“Sure, Father Tim” he agreed absent-mindedly. ‘Look into the 
matter today. As I was sayin’, this pack of mongrel kluckers has 
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hounded us until we're seein’ red. Here’s where we turn and snap 
back. The cure for their complaint is a dose of their own medicine, 
and they’re due for it mighty soon. Of course the first step is to line up 
an organization of our own. How would it be if you would call a 
secret meeting of the men of the parish after the last Mass next 
Sunday? We could reveal some of the evidence we gathered that 
would make them sit up and take notice. Or maybe that would hardly 
be in order.” 

“T’m rather inclined to think that would hardly be in order—Tom, 
did you take down that Nolan boy’s address? It’s 1774 Whippoorwill 
Ave.” 

“For the luvva Mike, Father Tim,” he exploded, “what is the 
Widow Nolan’s pug-nosed youngster compared with the welfare of the 
whole Church and the whole country? That’s the cause of all the 
trouble ; our priests and bishops are more bothered about some insignifi- 
cant thing like that than they are about this whole brood of hooded 
snakes. You will wait till they bite you, and then set up a howl when 
it’s too late. Listen, Father, this thing is serious, you really ought to 
give it your undivided attention.” 


“All right, Tom. From this moment I'll think of nothing but klans 
and kleagles and cyklops and klings.—But don’t you forget about Luke 
Nolan.” Father Casey had hardly expected Tom Gilchrist to develop 
into such an ardent defender of the faith, for that same Tom did not 
appear to consider his faith an important factor in his private life. He 
could never be induced to join the Holy Name Society and was invari- 
ably “called out of town” when a mission was préached in the parish. 
He devoted much more time to “ward heeling” than to the healing of 
his own soul. A reluctant Easter Duty and an occasional Sunday Mass 
constituted the sum total of his religious observances. Why was he so 
keen to give battle to the enemies of the Church? This is what puzzled 
Father Casey. He tried to analyse the case, but in vain. Finally he 
put it down as a mixture of love for the faith (which he practiced so 
poorly), traditional instincts, hurt pride, self-interest, and hereditary 
combativeness, and let it go at that. ‘“‘As for the K. K. K., Tom,” he 
continued, “you know what kind of men are promoting it and their 
motive in so doing.” 

“Everybody knows that,” cried Gilchrist, “they’re a bunch of the 
crookedest crooks that ever pried a goof loose from his sheckels. Why 
they’re so doggone crooked—” 
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“And they have found good pickings?” 

‘““Good pickings!” roared Tom. “Why, clover, thick, tender, and 
knee deep, is the Mojave Desert in midsummer compared with the fat 
pasture them brutes have broke into. They get a rakeoff on every bird 
that puts his head into a pillow slip, and recruits are coming so fast 
that soon there won’t be nobody left to trap skunks or dig sassafras.” 

“Then too,” suggested the priest, “some of them might fancy an 
office of trust and—ah—emolument. With the klan, in its present 
strength, behind them, they are fairly certain of getting what they go 
after—provided there are not too many holding their sacks under the 
same plum tree. Am I right, Tom?” 

“T’ll tell the world,” said Tom. 

“Then we have the situation sized up thus: the leaders of the klan 
are crooks. They have a strangle hold on the biggest bunch of suckers 
that ever dropped their dollars or polled their ballots at the crack of 
the master’s whip. Now, this being the case, will any amount of argu- 
ment or persuasion induce these leaders to give up such a bonanza?” 

“Surely not.” 

“Then,” continued the priest, “that settles the case of the leaders. 
It is time thrown away to argue with them. So long as they can capi- 
talize the bigotry of the crowd, they will continue to do so.” 

“What makes me sore,” said Tom, “is the number of people that 
fall for their chatter. I blame these people for allowing themselves to 
be duped into hating and persecuting their Catholic neighbors.” 

“T don’t,” said the priest. 

“You don’t blame them for hating us and ruining our business and 
tryin’ to deprive us of our rights as American citizens! Whadda you 
mean ?” 

“Listen, Tom. These people come from families where the most 
atrocious lies against Catholics have been handed down from father to 
son for generations. The nursery tales they heard as babies, the story 
books they read as children, Sunday school talks, sermons, church 
papers, all combined to impress upon their minds that the Catholic 
Church is the Synagogue of Satan. The more intelligent among them 
think they have forgotten these bugaboo stories, but they haven’t. They 
may know a Catholic individually and enjoy his company and admire 
his character, but, all along, they retain a sneaking, subconscious suspi- 
sion that bones are buried under every Catholic Church and that every 
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time a Catholic priest passes by he leaves a faint odor of sulphur on the 
circumambient air. Then along comes one of those periodical waves of 
bigotry, like the Know Nothings or the A. P. A.’s or the K. K. K.’s. 
Under the excitement of the moment, they revert to type and become 
as rabid fanatics as any of their forbears that burned churches and 
butchered priests. The old stories are rehashed—brought down to 
date, so to speak—lies heaped upon lies to prove that the Catholic 
Church is a corruptor of good morals and a menace to the country. 
These poor dupes gulp them down like water. Preposterous state- 
ments, which we think no sane man could possibly credit, are accepted 
as facts, because these people have been impregnated from childhood 
with the idea that the Catholic Church is capable of anything bad. They 
are told that Catholics stand ready to murder and loot their non-Catho- 
lic neighbors at the word from the Pope, that the basements of our 
church buildings are filled with concealed rifles, that we pay the priest 
so much a sin when we go to Confession, that indulgences can be 
bought at regular list price and give one permission to break any com- 
mandment he pleases, that the doctrine of Mass and Confession and 
Purgatory was invented by the priests to bleed the people, that innocent 
girls are lured into the convents under false pretenses and then kept 
imprisoned there, that the honesty, truthfulness, and moral sense of 
Catholics is destroyed by the hair-splitting sophistry of theologians, that 
the priests are immoral brutes, and many other things too loathesome 
to mention. They hear all this and hear it so often, that they have no— 
doubt it is mostly true. Now since this is their opinion of the Catholic 
Church, they must hate it—if they have any regard for decency and 
right living, they must hate it. Blame them for hating the Catholic 
Church? Since they are convinced that the Catholic Church is such a 
monster, I should blame them if they did not hate it. Tell them to be 
fair to Catholics—give Catholics a chance? As well tell them to be fair 
to a rattlesnake—give a hyena a chance.” 


“No wonder crooks and politicians play up ‘No Popery’ to that 
bunch! It’s a sure winner!” said Tom. 


“Wonder!” cried the priest. “The wonder is that they do not do it 
oftener! When there’s the carcass of a dead critter in the pasture, it’s 
no wonder the buzzards light. To keep the buzzards away, bury the 
carcass ; to keep crooks from stampeding the mob with an ‘Anti-Roman- 
ism’ slogan, remove from the minds of non-Catholics their abysmal 
ignorance regarding the teachings and practices of the Church.” 
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“I can understand that ignorance among the ginks out in the tall 
timber,” said Gilchrist, “but the people livin’ right here among us, 
meetin’ us every day, neighboring back and forward with us, how can 
they be so ignorant about the Catholic Church?” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” 

“Because they are mingling with us all the time.” 


“And what are you doing to help them to a better understanding of 
the Catholic Church? Do you—in fact, are you able to—give them a 
clear and rational explanation on any doubts or questions they happen 
to bring up in your daily association with them?” 

“Well, maybe not that, but they know us. They—they see us going 
to church on Sunday—” 

“Yes, and getting drunk on Monday, and cursing and fighting on 
Tuesday, and cheating a customer on Wednesday. They have been 
taught that an indulgence is permission to commit sin; they see ‘promi- 
nent Catholics’ committing sin with as much ease and indifference as 
if this were true. They have been taught that Confession is a mechani- 
cal process where Catholics think they can have their sins forgiven at 
so much per sin without any true repentance or purpose of amendment, 
and they see many a Catholic leading the same scandalous life the week 
after Confession that he led the week before. They have been taught 
that Catholics aim to get control of this government for their own sinis- 
ter ends, and they sometimes see Catholic office holders boodling and 
Catholic politicians scheming, while Catholic voters vote, not for clean, 
efficient government and conscientious enforcement of the law of the 
land, but to place a friend where he can swing an appointment or a 
contract or thrust his sticky fingers into the public purse. That is what 
you are doing to enlighten your non-Catholic neighbors regarding 
Catholic belief and practice and to remove the prejudices in which they 
were reared. And then, when some enterprising demagogue comes 
along and whips up this prejudice into a fury, you launch a counter 
attack, and a bitter conflict ensues in which anger and hatred and re- 
venge and every violent passion runs rampant, but where the pretended 
love of truth and zeal for the faith have no part whatever. Don’t start 
an organization to fight the K. K. K.’s. That will only advertise them 
and bring in new recruits, embitter them and convince them all the more 
that the Catholics are as bad as they thought. Instead, enlighten them; 
teach them what the Catholic Church really is and what she stands for. 
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Then they will quit the nightshirt brigade of their own volition and be 
heartily ashamed that they ever allowed themselves to be duped into 
lining up with such a pinhead party.” 

“We leave that to the priests,” said Gilchrist. 


“You can’t sidetrack your duty so easily. You have been leaving 
it to the priests, and that is why the matter stands as it does. The 
priest cannot meet these people, while the layman can. They will not 
listen to the priest, but they would listen to the layman who visits them 
in their homes or works beside them in the office or the shop. Besides 
there is only one or the other priest in each community, while there are 
eighteen or twenty million Catholics scattered throughout the land. 
Think of how quickly prejudice and false notions about the Church 
would disappear if each of these Catholics would learn his faith thor- 
oughly and have the courage and patience and charity to find appro- 
priate occasions for explaining it to his non-Catholic fellow citizens. 
Unfortunately when, without meaning any offense, these misguided 
people do refer to something they have heard about the Church, too 
often the Catholic either comes back with an angry retort or evades 
the issue entirely. I fear that, in many instances, the Catholic does 
not know enough about his own religion to give an intelligent reason 
for the faith that is in him.—You know this Nolan boy I was speaking 
about a few minutes ago?” 

“Yes, yes,” grunted Gilchrist, biting his lips to keep a forceful ex- 
pression, “I’ll look after him.” 

“Well,” continued the priest, “he was agent for a good Catholic 
paper or magazine of some kind. He had to give it up. Do you know 
why ?” 

“Nothing in it, I suppose.” 

“There was nothing in it. Most of the good Catholics he ap- 
proached told him the same story. ‘We couldn’t use it. We are taking 
one Catholic publication already, and we don’t read even that.’ They 
were taking one or two dailies. They could spend a great deal of time 
every day reading about ball games and prize fights and robberies and 
dirty divorce cases, but they couldn’t find time to read through the few 
pages of a Catholic publication once a week or even once a month. Our 
brightest and best talented Catholic men have to give up writing 
Catholic books or starve to death, because Catholics don’t read them. 
That is how much interest they take in their faith. That is the way 
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they fit themselves to enlighten their neighbors and friends and fellow 
workers on matters and things Catholic. A. P. A.’s and K. K. K.’s will 
follow upon bigotry as surely as night follows day until our people 
awake to a more intelligent interest in their faith,” said Father Casey. 





GRATITUDE IN A LION! 





The writings of Cardinal Newman contain the following interesting 
story to which is appended a moral couched in the Cardinal’s in- 
imitable style. 

“All are familiar, I dare say, with the story of Androcles and the 
lion, a story that is well authenticated. Androcles, who was a slave, 
fled from his cruel master and buried himself in the forest. One day, 
a lion approached him and, with piteous moans, held up his paw, which 
was swollen with corruption. Androcles, at once interpreting the 
cause of the lion’s pain, extracted the thorn and thus relieved the 
suffering beast. The lion manifested his joy and gratitude frisking 
about and, at last, crouching at Androcle’s feet. His gratitude and 
affection did not stop here. He began to share his prey with his 
benefactor. 

Some time after, Androcles was recaptured and condemned to be 
devoured by wild beasts. Imagine the astonishment of the spectators 
assembled about the arena, when they saw that the hungry lion, which 
proved to be the forest companion of Androcles, after bounding toward 
his intended victim, instead of seizing and devouring him, gamboled 
about him and, in every possible manner, manifested his joy on meet- 
ing again his benefactor. 

O what a lesson this king of the forest teaches us all! When we 
were groaning under the weight of our iniquities, our Saviour God 
drew the poison of sin from our heart at the sacrifice of His own life. 
He healed our wounds with His precious Blood. He was wounded 
for our iniquities. He was bruised for our sins. He died that we 
might live. He became a slave that we might be free. 


Habits are chains—of iron or gold—forged from the metals of 
constant actions; holding their prisoners to careers of evil or good. 
The first link in the golden chain of good habits is a solid New Year’s 
resolution. 
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Christ Before Herod 
ST. LUKE. XXIII, 7-12 
JOHN ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


What think you of the Christ? That is the question nowadays, so 
it ever was and always will be. 

Pilate had listened to the charges made by the Jews. He gave them 
careful attention. Slowly and deliberately he handed down his opin- 
ion: “I find no cause in this man.” Our Lord’s innocence was clear 
to him. Pilate spoke his mind as a Roman, briefly and to the point. 
This only infuriated the accusers and a flood of bitter invective burst 
from their maddened souls. “But they were the more earnest, saying: 
“He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Judea, beginning 
from Galilee to this place.” 

Their malice overshot the mark. That one word “Galilee” flashed 
on Pilate’s mind like a ray of hope. It seemed to show a way of escape 
from a desperate situation. “And when he understood that he was of 
Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent Him away to Herod, who was also him- 
self at Jerusalem, in those days.” 

Pilate fondly hoped that he was rid of the case. Besides, he fancied 
that he could now conciliate a man who had long been his enemy. 
Pilate always aimed at being a friend of Cesar. He stood well with 
Rome as long as Sejanus was omnipotent there. But now Sejanus the 
implacable hater of the Jews was fallen. Herod Antipas, on the other 
hand, was high in favor with the Emperor Tiberius. And Pilate 
planned to use him as bait in winning the Emperor’s smile. It was only 
a sorry trick of compromise. And so today when men ask and investi- 
gate about the Christ, we can easily see how all methods of dodging the 
issue only entangle it the more. Let us follow Our Lord to the Court 
of Herod. 

AT THE BAR OF CULTURE. 


I. Consider the Person. This Herod was not Herod the Great who 
caused the Slaughter of the Innocent Children about the time of Our 
Lord’s birth. It was one of his sons, Herod Antipas. His better im- 
pulses were crushed under the weight of unholy passion, slinking 
hypocrisy and selfish cunning. He loved to make display of Grecian 
culture and refinement. Inscriptions in his honor are found in the Isles 
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of Cos and Delos. He built the city of Tiberias with all the equipment 
of an up-to-date Hellenic community. He chose the most beautiful spot 
in all Galilee. There were the Stadium, the royal palace and public 
structures that deserved the admiration of all travelers. On his jour- 
ney and even in his camps he carried with him all the requisites for 
dramatic performances. Perhaps he sought to curry favor with 
Tiberius in this parade of literary and artistic accomplishments. 

2. Consider the Reception given: “And Herod seeing Jesus was 
very glad.” Messengers had been dispatched by Pilate to Herod in 
order to apprise him of the measures taken. In all liklihood, Pilate was 
lavish in his compliments and made it a special point to flatter the 
vanity of Antipas by full recognition of his royal jurisdiction over Our 
Lord; for Herod was Tetrarch of Galilee. Our Lord was led down 
from the fortress of Antonia, down along the Tyropean Valley that 
skirted the temple walls and then up the lower slopes of the western 
hill into the Palace of Hasmoneans where Herod was lodged. The 
party of Priests and Scribes who were pressing the case against Jesus 
went along; much to their chagrin, for they abhorred this delay; they 
resented this as a humiliation before the Idumean kinglet whom they 
despised. 

THE GLADDENING PRESENCE. 

When Our Lord stood before him, Herod was very glad. Of 
course, he should be glad. How many a soul in all the long centuries 
that followed, envy him this joy. One day Our Lord turned to His 
disciples with the words: “Blessed are the eyes that see the things 
which you see. For I say to you that many prophets and kings have 
desired to see the things that you see, and have not seen them; and to 
hear the things that you hear and have not heard them.” (St. Luke X. 
23-24). Now this very blessedness came to Herod. He was very glad. 

But why? What were the motives of his joy? “For he was de- 
sirous of a long time to see Him, because he had heard many things of 
Him, and he hoped to see some sign wrought by Him.” 

Is that all? While His Lord and God was ready to die for him and 
for the salvation of his soul and while that very life, so precious, was 
now hanging in the balance of his verdict; Herod could still be so sel- 
fish, so thoughtless as to dream only of idle amusement! He was 
simply curious and “hoped to see some sign wrought by Him.” It was 
only the surface of the matter that interested him ; the marvels of which 
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he had heard so much talk. But the root of the matter, the earnest 
issues about God, about his own soul, did not concern him at all. His 
levity recalls the controversies of our own day. Men are interested in 
a few miracles, and the real Dignity, the divine Grandeur of Our Lord 
is allowed to evaporate in a skeptical sneer. 


SKIMMING THE SURFACE. 


True he had had all possible opportunities to sift the case and make 
his gladness deep and eternal. He had heard about Our Lord and that 
too from the witness best qualified to speak on the subject—from St. 
John the Baptist himself. It was this Herod who had imprisoned the 
Baptist. St. Mark describes the relations that existed between the 
martyred prisoner and the adulterous king: “Herod feared John, 
knowing him to be a just and holy man, and he kept him; and when he 
heard him, did many things, and he heard him willingly.” (St. Mark. 
VI. 20). And what formed the chief theme of these conversations? 
What but that one subject that filled the Baptist’s heart? He spoke of 
this very Jesus now before him. St. John made every effort to bring 
conviction. We all remember how from his prison, and therefore with 
the consent of this same Herod, he sent two of his disciples to our 
Lord. St. Matthew will tell us the story again. “Now when John had 
heard in prison the works of Christ; sending two of his disciples, he 
said to Him: ‘Art thou he that art to come, or look we for another ?” 
And Jesus making answer, said to them: ‘Go, and relate to John what 
you have heard and seen.’ The blind see, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel preached to them. And blessed is he 
that shall not be scandalized in me.” (St. Matt. XI. 2-5.) 


Indeed, the king had best opportunity to hear about the works of 
Christ. Notice, too, how his attention was drawn from the secondary 
to the primary, from the signs and wonders to the deep import of the 
Person. Notice also the pointed lesson that Our Lord added in the 
significant words: “Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me.” 
Poor Herod, he would take scandal. His interest was only a matter of 
idle curiosity. His interest was choked by the lack of earnest and 
genuine dispositions of soul. His head was convinced and this is clear, 
by the fact that he really hoped Christ would work some signs. He 
was convinced that he could do so. But sin prevented him from throw- 
ing his heart and soul into the matter. Just so nowadays; men are will- 
ing to sit in judgment upon Christ and pronounce upon His merits or 
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even His pretended demerits; but they are slow to recognize in Christ 
their own Judge and to submit their conduct to His laws. They do 
away with the Judge and then trim His laws to soothe their own senti- 
ments. 


But what was the substance of the interview? Luke sums it up in 
one stroke of the pen: “And he questioned Him in many words.” He 
opened proceedings with a show of condescension; he may have made 
some comments upon Our Lord’s sad plight and his own ability to help 
him out of this dangerous situation. He did so only to wheedle a sign 
or miracle out of Our Lord. As no miracle was forthcoming, he began 
to ply Him with questions which might serve to display his own scien- 
tific attainments. Many questions, many words! There was no trace 
of humility and sincerity; not the slightest hint of prayer. 


DIVINE SILENCE. 


3. Consider Our Lord’s defence. “But he answered him nothing.” 
Strange! Our Lord designed to speak with each and all. He spoke 
with the Samaritan woman at the well and answered all her questions. 
He spoke with the Scribes and Pharisees who laid snares for Him to 
trip him in his speech. But Herod questioned him in many words and 
all his flow of learned words met with silence. 

The reasons seem apparent. 1) Herod had been desirous of a long 
time to see Our Lord. Why then delay so long? Business occupied 
his mind, pleasures absorbed his heart. And all this long time such 
things won the preference over Our Lord. How easy it had been for 
him to see Our Lord had he earnestly desired it! The poorest of the 
people saw Him, for their wish was sincere and they went out to find 
Him. Now that Herod actually saw him, grace was refused him. The 
grace to believe was refused him. The grace to believe comes to the 
humble and the earnest. 2) Herod’s desire was stimulated only by idle 
curiosity ; he longed to witness a show of extraordinary performances. 
Nowadays too many ask questions about Our Lord, but all their ques- 
tionings, all their many words are inspired by curiosity; historic curi- 
osity, social curiosity, scientific curiosity. Then we need not be sur- 
prised that Christ is silent. He leaves them to their questions and their 
words. 3) Christ is silent for He had spoken by facts, by miracles, by 
his entire ministry. 4) His very silence is most eloquent speech. It 
should give Herod pause and lead him to reflect. He does so. Alas! 
The greatest grace is wasted! 
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4. No end of controversy. Herod paused. “And the chief priests 
and scribes stood by earnestly accusing him.” They were galled by 
Herod’s condescension. They feared lest Our Lord might really work 
a wonder that would win over the king. They dreaded lest Our Lord 
would answer as He often did, and by His superhuman wisdom, secure 
the favor of the prince and His escape from their clutches. Now that 
Herod was lost in thought, they improved their opportunity and poured 
forth a volley of denunciation against Our Lord. Well they knew that 
Herod chafed under this galling humiliation, the humiliation of Christ’s 
silence. Herod felt the superiority of that silence. It proved Our Lord 
superior to all the threats and promises of the king; superior to the 
terrors of death. They now played on Herod’s selfish instincts to rouse 
him to fury and lure from him a death sentence against Our Lord. But 
all in vain. 


THE FOX DECIDES. 


5. The outcome. “And Herod with his army, set at naught and 
mocked him, putting on him a white garment, and sent him back to 
Pilate.” The priests and scribes renewed their charge that Our Lord 
was a pretender to the throne and coveted the title of king. They urged 
Herod to decree his death. But Herod was too crafty. Our Lord had 
once pointed him out as “that fox.” (St. Luke XIII,32). And a fox, 
he remained. Instead of giving full thought to Christ, he allowed his 
mind to run into the narrow channels of self; instead of thinking of his 
own eternal welfare, he centered his attention on worldly things; 
instead of reflecting on God, he could calculate only about men. He 
would not pronounce a death sentence, for them he would lose a 
splendid opportunity of making friends with Pilate. This was worth 
more to him. He would not give the priests and scribes the satisfaction 
of having taught him anything; therefore, he made sport of their fears. 
Holy Writ does not present a detailed picture of the mockery to which 
Christ was then subjected. Only one point is singled out; the white 
garment. Josephus, the Jewish historian, related that Solomon used to 
wear white garments in his royal pageants. Thus Herod ridiculed the 
royalty and the wisdom of Christ. He then sent some of his officers 
with friendly messages to Pilate, notifying him that he had found no 
cause of death in the case; at the same time leaving the final decision 
to Pilate. “And Herod and Pilate were made friends that same day, 
for before they were enemies, one to another.” 
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When The Curtain Fell 
THE STORY OF A PLAY AND A RING 


GEO. P. SUNDAY, C.SS.R. 


Mr. Walter Morsley was quietly reading his evening paper. News 
local and foreign, changes on the market lists, and then the sports! He 
was deep in a glowing account of a boxing match in which he was very 
much interested because he knew one of the participants, when he 
heard the door open and close rather rapidly. Before he could save the 
paper, his daughter Angela had rushed upon him, and her strong young 
arms had crunched him, paper and all in one conglomerate mass. 

“Whew, child!” he gasped. ‘“You’re—you’re home early. What’s 
the matter?” There was no response other than the waving of a 
diminutive hand before his face, and the words, “Look Daddy, look!” 

“I am looking, but what is the matter?” 

“Can’t you see, Daddy?” and her hand continued to wave before 
him. 

“T can see that you are going crazy over something, but it is beyond 
me to figure out what it is.” He began to straighten out the paper. 

Angela saw her attempt to arouse her father’s curiosity was in dan- 
ger of being foiled. She brushed the paper aside. 

“Daddy, look close now.” She passed the back of her hand slowly 
before his eyes—the something he was to notice was to be there, so he 
looked. With the speed with which the brain can operate, he thought 


of injuries, bruises, burns—and continued to wonder what it was all 
about. 


“OQ—oh! The ring! What is the matter? Did you lose it?” 

Angela’s childhood playmate, and then her friend, and then her 
sweetheart and then her chosen one for life, had presented her, a short 
time before, with a beautiful platinum ring, inlaid with as beautiful a 
diamond as could be procured. It was the pledge of their engagement. 
Happily the girl had worn it—gazed at it—dreamed over it. Her many 
friends had wished they had one, or should obtain one as beautiful. 
Now it was gone. . 


When Mr. Morsley noticed its absence, he looked up at his daugh- 
ter and waited for the explanation. 


“Fred changed his mind, Daddy.” 


emaetes 
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“What was the matter; didn’t he want you, after all?” 


“No, it wasn’t exactly that. You know, we were talking about the 
preparation for the wedding.” 

“I thought that was all settled. Weren’t you over to see Father 
Holmes the other evening about it?” 

“That’s just it. Fred refuses to be married by the priest. Isn’t it 
funny ; he agreed to everything Father said the other evening and really 
admitted that it was proper for him to agree to my religious principles, 
since he had none of his own. Now, he just said he would be married 
by no one but a justice.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“The priest or nobody, and that was that! Then Fred said some- 
thing rather insulting.” She began kicking her toe into the rug. “I 
don’t think he meant it or at least didn’t realize what he was saying.” 

“What was it?” Crisp, even tones betokened her father’s interest. 

“Oh—he said—that if we were married by the priest all the boys 
would be priests and all the girls, sisters. And when he said that so 
insultingly, I threw his old ring at him and told him I was through with 
him. I didn’t even give him a chance to apologize. That is the reason 
I got home early with such a rush—and spoiled your paper. Oh 
Daddy!” and she threw herself over the arm of the chair into his arms, 
“Daddy, did I do right?” 

“Absolutely. A man that admits facts one day and denies them the 
next, at a time like this especially, is unreliable. Don’t worry, little 
girl, you'll find a friend that will be true to his word and true to you. 
I am proud of you. It took courage to do a thing like that after all 
these years of friendship.” 

“And Daddy, I di—did, I—do like him.” He felt a tear drop on his 
cheek. 

“Don’t worry, Angela. Run along now and tell your mother about 
it and then forget it. Fred will realize what he has lost; but it’s too 
late.” 

Another crushing hug and kiss, and she was off to her mother. To- 
gether they went up to her room to talk it over; and with that the 
affair seemed to end. 

Several weeks passed during which Angela spent most of her eve- 
nings at home. No mention was made of the affair with Fred Munsen. 
One evening Angela came home to find a telephone message awaiting 
her from Father Holmes. 
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“What is up, now?” asked her father, as she came from the tele- 
phone smiling. “I suppose Father is getting suspicious of you—think- 
ing, perhaps, that you ran away after all his good advice!” 

“Oh Daddy! He thinks nothing of the kind, because I told him all 
about it. He’s going to put on a play and he wants me to be in it and 
to come over to the Rectory this evening. To get our parts, you 
know!” 

“So that’s it! Well, you'll do fine as long as you have nothing to 
say,” he teased. 

He received a light-hearted laugh for his pains. 

After supper, she left to join the assembly of actors and actresses 
at the Rectory. Some of those present she knew quite well; others 
were strangers to herself and to the rest. With the arrival of Father 
Holmes, the stiffness of the assemblage disappeared, and soon there 
were no strangers. 

“Well, are they all here?” he inquired finally. 

“Who all are supposed to be here, Father?” spoke up Della Coyne 
from a corner of the room. He consulted his list. 

“Let’s see. There’s John, Jimmy, Tom, Marry,-m-m-m; one-three- 
five” he checked his list with those present, folded it with a smile of 
satisfaction and put it in his pocket. “All here, I think. Now, by the 
way, we have two new boys with us. I want you to meet William 
Thompson and Roger Wayne.” While introducing the boys to those 
present, he passed out copies of the play. 


“Now, we can’t waste any time. We have only a few weeks in 
which to prepare this play, so I want you to study your parts well and 
be present faithfully at practice. And as to the parts, I want you to 
take the parts I assign and do your best. I don’t expect anyone to be 
so small as to grumble over the part he or she receives.” All agreed, 
or said they did. 

Angela discovered that she was to play the heroine with Roger 
Wayne, the new arrival, opposite her. A babble of discussion followed 
the distribution of parts and after chatting a while with Father Holmes, 
the group broke up and went home. 


No sooner were they outside the Rectory, however, when the babble 
was renewed. All the girls had had their eyes on Roger Wayne and 
because Angela had received the part opposite him, she came in for a 
generous amount of teasing. She laughed off the teasing good- 
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naturedly and incidentally tried to conceal the fact that she, too, had 
been interested in the new arrival. He was quite a nice young man, at 
that! 

When she arrived home, her father looked over his evening paper 
and smiled; then anticipating another rush, put the paper cautiously 
aside. 

“Well, what are you? Nursemaid, housemaid, or plain mob?” 

“Hm-m!” She pursed her lips in disdain. “I like that! I am the 
heroine, if you please!. And say Daddy, you ought to see the hero! A 
new boy. His name is Roger Wayne and he’s the cutest little fellow 
and has curly hair and everything.” 

“Arumph!” Her father coughed. “Don’t say any more, Angela. I 
think the play will develope into a matchmaking affair instead of a 
dramatic club.” 

Mr. Morsely saw that his daughter was fascinated by this Roger 
Wayne and wondered if Roger had experienced the same in regard to 
Angela. He looked at her anxiously, as she sat in a big arm-chair, 
reading her part intently, smiling and chuckling to herself from time 
to time. Well, it seemed to be an interesting play, at any rate. 

The days of practicing passed rapidly. The boys and girls kept 
their word and were on hand most faithfully—something unusual in 
the preparation of a parish play. All appeared to enter into the spirit 
of what they were doing. At the same time, the various members of 
the cast became more accustomed to each other so that the serious work 
of practice was generously interspersed with jokes and pranks. One 
thing, however, more than anything else was noticeable. When it 
came to solving doubts, Roger Wayne had the blue ribbon by a good 
deal. And by the law of supply and demand, his fund of information 
seemed to draw an unusual number of questions from the feminine 
members of the cast. One boy, in disgust, began to look up ads for a 
correspondence course in dramatics. 

Then the girls began to notice something, too. The hero and 
heroine were extraordinarily faithful in going over their parts together. 
Then the discussions became so important, Roger began to escort 


Angela home after the rehearsals. The girls looked on in envy, but 
could do nothing. 


During the play, Mr. Morsely was very nervous. He was afraid 
that the inexperienced Angela might get stage-fright or break down. 
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Of course, he would feel embarrassed at the remarks he would hear, 
but more than that; he feared the result for his sensitive daughter. 
When the curtain dropped on the last act, he heaved a sigh of relief; 
and for the life of him, could not tell whether the hero lived still or 
not. All he knew was that his daughter had acquited herself nobly ; 
the applause still rocking the hall testified to that. He did not have to 
wait long before the heroine was out to meet him and hear his words 
of approval. 

With her, she brought young Mr. Wayne and introduced him to 
her father and mother. Mr. Morsely congratulated both of them 
quietly, reminded his daughter of the lateness of the hour, and left for 
home. 

It was some time after the play, when Father Holmes one day, 
began to arrange his books. Noticing an envelope that had been put on 
his desk by the housekeeper, he opened it to find some returns on the 
play, which he had begun to forget. 

“T declare,” he ejaculated, “I suppose I shall be getting returns from 
that play a year from next Christmas. Let me see. Four tickets re- 
turned. Three dollars for six tickets. Well, I thank them for their 
thoughtfulness and their good conscience.” He paged back to the ac- 
count of the play, added the new figures and murmured approvingly, 
“Not so bad. A little better than $400.00 clear.” 

“A young man in the parlor to see you Father,” interrupted his 
housekeeper. He answered the summons. 

“Well, how do you do, Roger. Where did you come from at this 
hour of the day? I didn’t expect you till tomorrow evening.” 

“Father, I wanted to ask you a question and if I waited till tomor- 
row, I might not have the nerve to ask it.” 

“Well, out with it, Roger, before it kills you.” 

“Father, tell me straight from the shoulder, am I good enough for 
Angela?” 

Father Holmes looked at him in amusement. He felt like laughing, 
but smothered the inclination when he noticed the lad’s anxiety. 

“You see, Father,” continued Roger more confidently, now that the 
ice was broken, “Angela and I became very good friends during the 
play. I have been calling on her ever since, and to be honest, Father, 
I am getting real serious. Now, if I am not good enough for her, I 
want you to tell me. There are not many girls of Angela’s type and I 
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would not want to burden her with my poor self if I am not worthy of 
her. You see, too, Father, she does not know that I’m not a Catholic. 
Because I was in the play, I think she takes it for granted that I am 
one. Father, what have you to say?” 

“Roger, that question is a puzzler. I have never had anyone come 
to me and put such a question before. But—if you want Angela, and 
you can get her, and she will take you, you have my blessing. You are 
not a Catholic now, but you have only a few more lessons in the 
Catechism and then we'll haye you the same as Angela as far as religion 
is concerned. Now, if that is all that is worrying you; drop it and go 
in and win. If any boy is worthy of her, you certainly are.” 

“Thank you, Father, this makes me feel easier now. I'll be here 
tomorrow with my catechism. Now, as long as this is off my mind, 
I'll not take any more of your time.” 

Father Holmes returned to his office chuckling. “That beats all. 
I wonder what kind of question I’ll have to answer next?” 


When June came around again with its increased notices of wed- 
dings and engagements, Fred. Munsen’s superiority complex gave him 
athump. The ring Angela had discarded still remained in his posses- 
sion. He felt sure that things would change some day in his favor. A 
girl will do anything for love. A man must be assertive, strong, inde- 
pendent. 

But he saw nothing of Angela, till one morning, while he was taking 
some exercise with a lawn-mower, he saw a limousine with the decora- 
tions of a bridal party swing down the street. It passed him, continued 
down the block; stopped at the Morsely home. A crowd of girls ran 
out to meet it. The door opened. Amidst the shower of rice, he saw 
his erstwhile friend Angela. And she did make a beautiful bride. 


Fred. Munsen’s superiority complex was cured. He continued to 
mow the lawn. 


The more we know, the more we realize how much we don’t know. 
And therein lies the difference between the truly learned and the 
sham. 


No star is ever lost we once have seen; 
We always may be what we might have been. 
—A. A. Proctor. 
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The Paths of Light 
JOHN LAWSON STODDARD: CONVERT 


AUG, T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


It would seem to us a very simple thing for Stoddard, when he had 
gotten so far in his reasoning, to make his submission to the Church. 
When he was once in the Church he himself realized this and, there- 
fore, in describing his position at this juncture, he writes: 

“Having come this far and having satisfied myself that neither in 
rationalized Lutheranism nor in discordant Sectarianism, nor even in 
divided Anglicanism could I find that authority, unity and Catholicity 
which I desired, why did I not at once become a Catholic?” 

But the step that seems so simple to us, was immensely difficult for 
him. As he looked at the Catholic Church from the outside, a thousand 
difficulties seemed to glare at him. There were in himself: all the 
prejudices of youth and long training; the fear of offending relatives 
and friends, the natural shrinking of the soul from so momentous a 
decision ; there were in the Church many difficulties which under the 
stress of such feelings loomed large. These difficulties centered 
chiefly around some of the dogmas of the Church and made him 
hesitate. 

Stoddard, however, was no weakling. He meant to go on, come 
what might—no matter what sacrifice might be demanded of him. So 
he evaded no difficulty ; each one received careful consideration. The 
first of these difficulties was Papal Infallibility. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE 


Notice the logical, the common sense way in which he proceeds to 
solve this question. We cannot help admiring the sincerity with which 
he attacks the problem. 

“Tt is conceded by all Christians,” he says, “that the Savior sent His 
Apostles ‘into all the world,’ to teach mankind the truths of His Re- 
velation. But to teach is to define, and there can be no definite teach- 
ing without something definite to teach. That something definite is 
Dogma. Cardinal Manning states this truth admirably: ‘All knowledge 
must be definite....Is not this true in every kind of knowledge? 
What would a mathematician think of a diagram which is not definite? 
.... What again is history which is not definite? History which is not 
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the record of definite facts is mythology, fable and rhapsody. ... What 
are moral laws which are not definite? A law which is not definite 
carries with it no obligation. And as in human knowledge, so also in 
divine. If there be any knowledge which is sincerely and precisely 
definite, it is the knowledge which God has revealed of Himself. 
Finite indeed it is, but definite always.’ 

“But,” continues our thinker, “if Christ’s dogmas are to be defined 
and taught, the teachers authorized to teach and define them must have 
been and must still be, preserved from stating them erroneously.” 


AN UNBROKEN CHAIN 


Then he proceeds to unravel the purport of this. It makes an 
unbroken chain of reasoning. 

“To begin with the Apostles whom Christ sent into the world ‘to 
teach all nations’ (Mt. XXVIII. 19), must in this respect have been 
infallible (else Christ’s teaching would have perished at the very start), 
and there is not the slightest doubt that these Apostles claimed for 
themselves such an infallibility.” 

For the sake of brevity, take only these few but trenchant words of 
St. Paul: “As I said before, so say I now again: If any man preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that which ye have received, let him 
be accursed.” Or those words of St. John: “If there come any unto 


you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him Godspeed.” 


Passing on, he argued: “But the same divine preservation from 
error must have been also true of the successors of the Apostles. Can 
we suppose that Christ would give the early Christians infallible 
teachers, yet leave succeeding generations, century after century, to be 
instructed by fallible ones? On the contrary, Christ not only commis- 
sioned the original leaders of His church to teach His Revelation, but 
promised them the guidance of the Holy Spirit ‘all days even to the 
consummation of the world.’ ” 

Before leaving this world, Christ solemnly declared: “I will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another comforter, that He may 
abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth—But the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said to you—When the Spirit of truth is come, He 
shall guide you into all truth.” (John XIV & XV.) 
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THE LOGICAL INFERENCE 

His conclusion is strikingly plain and definite: “I asked myself 
therefore: ‘Do I believe that the Savior has kept His promise, and 
that His Spirit has really remained in His Church, in order to guide it 
in all truth and to preserve it from error?’ 

“My answer was: ‘I must believe it, or else hold either that Christ 
has not been truthful, or that the Holy Ghost has done His work im- 
perfectly.’ Either of these hypotheses was untenable. How then could 
I escape the conclusion that, in the sphere of faith and morals, the 
church—directed by the Holy Spirit—is preserved from error—in 
other words, is infallible? I could not escape it—Belief in the infalli- 
bility of the Church is a belief that Christ has kept His word.” 

In this light what must he think of the so-called Reformation? He 
could only say one thing: “Reduced to the last analysis, the Reforma- 
tion was a revolt against belief in that promise of Christ. But to 
abandon thus the original Church, to which he had pledged the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance and protection for all time, was to insult that Spirit 
by doubting either His presence or His efficacy! 

THE POPE 


Consequently infallibility belonged to the Church according to 
Christ’s design. But, does this mean infallibility of the Pope? 

Stoddard realized that it would not be at all strange. “In every 
government and perfectly organized institution on earth” there is 
some “ultimate authority” which decides matters of dispute. Did 
Christ make this “ultimate authority” the Pope? 


This is what our convert finds so overwhelmingly affirmed in 
Sacred Scripture, that he saw himself forced to accept it. 


That Christ gave special favors to St. Peter is seen on almost every 
page of the Gospel. “Thou art Peter and upon this Rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

These words made Stoddard see that Christ designed St. Peter to 
be the leader of the Apostles. Looking through Scripture, he now saw 
this clearly indicated in innumerable texts—too many to quote here. 

“We cannot wonder, therefore,” he continues, “that the supremacy 
of St. Peter, and naturally that of his direct episcopal successors, has 
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been the constant tradition of the church.” This he finds verified in the 

ancient writings that have come down to us, and by the history of the 

Papacy for nearly two thousand years. We must believe, therefore, 

that they are guarded against error in defining matters of faith and 

morals, just as St. Peter was. But this is what is meant by Infallibility. 
CLEARING UP THE IDEA 

Then he clears up some remaining difficulties regarding Papal In- 
fallibility. 

“Not one genuine instance can be given,” he writes, “in which a 
Pope has condemned a doctrine which had ever really been taught, ex 
cathedra by one of his predecessors.” And again: “One must also 
bear in mind that the infallibility of the Pope does not mean that he is 
sinless. The Pope is liable to commit sin, because like every Catholic 
he is a frail human being, who for this reason is obliged to confess to 
a priest and submit himself to the Sacrament of Penance, as the lowli- 
est of his flock must do.” 

He cannot see why Protestants should call the Pope “Anti-Christ” 
because whatever else the Catholic Popes may be charged with, no one 
can truthfully say that they have ever denied either the Divinity or the 
Humanity of Christ, or the fact that He came into this world. Such a 
charge would be preposterous. On the contrary, it is precisely they, 
and they alone, who have always authoritatively proclaimed the double 
nature of the Incarnate Son of God, and who condemned implacably 
such anti-Christian heresies. The application to them of the name 
“Anti-Christ” is, therefore, a senseless calumny. 

No wonder he concludes: “The dogma of Papal Infallibility pre- 
sented to me no more difficulty. On the contrary I accepted it with 
satisfaction and belief.” 

(To be continued.) 


The soul is essentially free; she obeys God only as much as she 
chooses; God would not make her virtuous and beautiful against her 
will, by force or constraint, for that would not then be virtue; but 
He wishes to persuade her to become virtuous and beautiful.—St. John 
Chrysostom. 


Question: Why do young men seek the front seats at the theaters 
and games and persist in using standing room only at Church? 
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Colleen Alanna! 
Il. THE WAGES OF WAR 
J. W. BRENNAN, C.SS.R. 


Lieut. Mike Murphy, I.R.A., had busied himself with the baggage, 
leaving Lieut. Tom Donovan to escort Aileen to the quay. And being 
a youth fairly judicious for his years, Lieut. Michael had loitered over 
the transportation details till almost the last minute of departure. 
Amidst the confusion of the last moments before a ship leaves, the 
sympathy of the ever-present bystanders is always with the late arrival. 
And when that arrival is a natty officer, whose uniform bears the stamp 
of hard usage in a beloved cause; that sympathy swells to an indescrib- 
able emotion best and oftenest expressed by tears; and when that natty 
officer on arriving is greeted by having a beautiful pair of enthusiastic 
arms thrown about his neck and a cordial kiss impressed upon his 
check, tearful sympathy is in place no longer and the prosaic, mc: :nary 
warehouses in the vicinity resound with spontaneous cheers. or all 
the world loves a lover. 


The cheers rang out, true enough ; but the crowd was mistaken. For 
while Aileen, with brimming eyes and blanched cheek and trembling lip 
kissed her brother good-bye; the real lover stood aside, his service cap 
doffed, his heels unconsciously snapped together at “Attention!” And 
when the real lover assisted the girl to the gangway, the crowd missed 
the quiet handshake and the eloquent look exchanged and the solitary 
words spoken by the soldier. 

“God be wid ye, alanna,” he murmured. “We'll have Ireland free 
when ye come back.” 

Hours had elapsed, but they seemed like moments in retrospect. The 
heaving sea churned into foam, pointed the way to the distant Cobh. 
Aileen pressed forward over the ship’s rail and peered through the fog 
that had begun to settle on land and sea as they departed. Near her, 
the other three Irish girls of the party, with their great coats buttoned 
to the chin to shield them from the damp chill, centered their gaze on 
the swiftly vanishing shore over which the murky curtain was descend- 
ing. A dull, grey, lifeless curtain it was, symbolic of misery and suffer- 
ing and torturesome death and of the severance that was taking place 
between their lives and those of the dear ones they were leaving. The 
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ship rose on the huge, even swells of the Atlantic; the mist curtain 
dropped. Aileen was off for America. 


“Come girls, let’s take a turn about the decks,” remarked one trim 
young lady whose few attempts at finery could not conceal the dignity 
she had acquired as a schoolteacher. “Miss Murphy, I fear, will be 
hypnotized into believing she is going East instead of West.” 


“Not at all, Miss O’Brien.” Aileen swung on her heel. “I do be 
thinkin’, that is all.” As she glanced around, she felt relieved to see 
other eyes than her own were blinking ; other eyelids than her own were 
dropped with dew. 

Arm in arm, they sallied out in the teeth of the brisk breeze that 
was heightened by the motion of the gigantic ship. Though they had 
met but that day, Miss Nellie O’Brien of Cork, Miss Aileen Murphy 
of Kilkenny, Miss Mary Murray of distant Donegal and Miss Anna 
Ryan of Clare, envoys extraordinary but unofficial to the people of the 
United States, they were soon the most confidential of friends. They 
had never been on board a ship before and their trip of inspection was 
a series of delightful discoveries. 


To Aileen, however, the gayety was too forced to be enjoyed long. 
There was a lump in her throat that would not go down. When they 
finally arrived at their cabin and the girls decided to rest till lunch, 
Aileen returned to the deck. She knew that there was nothing to be 
seen but the dark waves and the mist, but she wanted to be alone. She 
did not feel homesick ; she would not go back if she could. There were 
duties to be done; deeds to be accomplished. Two of the girls were to 
bring the Irish cause before the attention of the great American public ; 
the third and herself were to be their companions. They were sched- 
uled to return in six months; but already she knew they would return 
without her. She would remain possibly forever. 


The thought set her mind reeling back over the panorama of past 
events while the ocean breeze whipped her skirts about her knees. How 
like the struggle in Ireland that had whipped, aye scourged her family 
till driven to extremes she had taken this opportunity to relieve them 
of one mouth to feed and possibly to provide them with one more wage- 
earner. 

She could still see the villages through which she had passed to the 
sea ; villages once flourishing with health and cheer and prosperity, now 
dismantled, ruined, often lifeless save for an occasional daring figure 
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skulking about the blackened ruins it once called home. She had seen 
the creameries, the pride of the country-side, now eloquent of the 
forces of destruction; she had seen all the panoply of war gathered at 
strategic points to cow the reborn spirit of independence; she had seen 
haggard faces, unkempt clothing, acute distress—but not despair. No 
tendency to yield. The watchword of the dead Lord Mayor of Cork 
had gone out through the land, “God, we have entered our last fight!” 
Back in the hills, fathers, brothers, sweethearts, were battling for its 
fulfillment ; over barren hearths in the towns, mothers, sisters, maidens 
prayed for it as their beads slipped through their fingers. 

Her fingers clutched her rosary, a parting gift from Lieutenant 
Donovan—and she prayed. 

The trip in spite of unfavorable weather proved interesting in the 
extreme to the girls. Aileen in particular found the various experi- 
ences of ship life delightfully refreshing. And the companionship, 
jolly, unrestrained yet always courteous, of travelers from other lands, 
was an education in itself. It even broke down a barrier she thought 
would never even be touched. It happened at one of the parties. 

One of the gentlemen, an American business man and a Catholic, 
had been dancing with her. When they rejoined the group, now com- 
posed of the party of Irish girls, the gentleman’s wife and his son, 
conversation turned on the situation in Ireland. A thoughtless remark 
overheard from a passing couple provided the spark. 


“It is not a religious question,” Aileen responded to a query from 
her partner. “Two of the girls are having their trip financed by pa- 
triotic protestants; all of us are devout Catholics. It is a purely 
political question. And it is not new.” 

“But the hate! Where there is hate there is crime. Don’t you— 
pardon my frankness, but I wish to know for my own sake—don’t you 
hate England?” 

The group were silent as Aileen paused. Her questioner, expert in 
reading characters from his long business experience, saw the depths 
his question had plumbed and regretted it. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly. “I hate England. It has robbed me 
of my father, my home, possibly of my brothers. It tried to rob us of 
our Faith and failed. I hate it, hate it, hate it!” 

“And England includes the government and the people?” 

Aileen had never thought of that. Her companions were tense with 
suppressed emotion, but they let Aileen handle her own situation. 
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“It would seem so; it is hard to see how a people can suffer such 
actions on the part of their government as have taken place in Ireland.” 

“And India and Egypt—” interposed Miss O’Brien quietly. 

“Possibly the people do not know,” remarked Mr. Whitney. Hs 
demeanor was so calm, it aroused the suspicions of the girls. There 
was a strange twinkle in his eye as he noted an impatient motion on the 
part of his son. 

“We have done our best to tell them,” answered Aileen —“and we 
are on our way to tell others.” 

“So I surmised,” smiled the elderly man. “And you will be heard, 
if the attention of my wife and son are any criterion—and no doubt 
will be believed in America. But can you expect the people of Eng- 
land, with their ancient traditions and strictly conservative modes of 
thinking, to swallow at first gulp the distasteful news that their country 
is a national criminal?” 

“But the Black and Tans!” He read in her eyes the account of 
past horrors. “Surely they know of them and the wages they have to 
pay them!” 

“The Black and Tans are no more English than the gunmen of New 
York are Americans or the Apaches of Paris are French. They belong 
to a class of people who are in the nation but not of it. It may interest 
you young ladies to know that decent officers assigned to duty in Ire- 
land have resigned their commissions in protest when they learned what 
that duty meant. I am proud of them, for though I am an American 
citizen, I was born in England, near London.” 

“Oh!” gasped Aileen. “I didn’t know—” 

“Of course, you didn’t,” remarked Mrs. Whitney, smiling,” and it 
served him right. You’ve done something I usually fail to do—you’ve 
made him think! Listen to that delicious music! It isn’t right to be 
wrangling over international questions when such an adorable orchestra 
is inviting us.” 

“Righto, Mom,” spoke up her-son. ‘Miss Murphy, shall we have 
this dance?” 

They had that dance and many another. And from that evening on 
there were no more solitary meditations made at the ship’s rail. Was 
it a deck chair or a rug, or a choice seat at a musicale, or a promenade, 
Aileen was always provided. Her companions chaffed her, Mr. Whit- 
ney smiled his inscrutable smile, Mrs. Whitney passed it off as another 
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of her son’s flirtations, and Aileen found the hours of travel flying like 
the wind that whistled over the decks. Her only discovery was. that 
her companion limped slightly when they walked around the deck. 

“That signifies what we have in common,” he remarked in response 
to her expression of sympathy. “Shrapnel souvenir from France. Got 
it when some of us doughboys were sent to help a bunch of English 
who got themselves into a mess. Would have had more than a limp if 
it hadn’t been for our big, red-headed Irish sergeant. New Yorker 
from Ireland; we called him ‘The fighting Tipp.’ He lost an arm sav- 
ing me. I don’t know what your Sein Fein stands for, but I’m for it. 
By the way, the Mass Sunday morning will be said for him. He’s dead 
you know.” 

Throughout the following long months, Aileen often recalled those 
incidents on the boat. Letters from Ireland were scarce, and their 
stays in towns were too full of engagements to offer much opportunity 
for meeting reminders of home. But memory was always with her and 
there were quiet hours at night when memory strutted out upon the 
floor and drew pictures in the darkness and spoke words that thrilled 
her. And among the pictures in the darkness, none stood out clearer 
than that of the happy, broad-minded American family she had met on 
the boat. Among her few treasures, a Croix de Guerre, reminded her 
of the erect, square-jawed, even-featured young veteran who had been 
her constant companion. 

She spoke of this feature of the trip often with Miss O’Brien on 
their particular tour ; and somehow, it had caused a change in that edu- 
cated lady’s viewpoint of her subject; a change that made her tour 
vastly more successful than that which the other two girls made. 

From New York to Albany they had sped, then westward. Niagara 
held them spell-bound with the incessant roar of its mighty torrent. 
They traveled on the Great Lakes where steamers rivalled ocean liners 
in size and accommodations. They stood marveling within great train- 
sheds awaiting the steel monsters that would carry them over areas 
twice and thrice the size of all Ireland, to their next destination. Over 
the broad, languid Mississippi they had passed, and the miles of flat, 
grain-covered lands that lay beyond, up the slopes and through the di- 
vides of the Rockies, where chasms yawned deep and snow-clad peaks 
defied the sun. Immensity, intense power, concentration and broad- 
ness combined; these were the sensations her whirlwind trip brought 
her. 
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Moreover, the attitude of Miss O’Brien’s audiences was in harmony 
with such surroundings. Packed auditoriums greeted her everywhere ; 
audiences which had neglected the blandishments of gay-lit streets and 
enticing theaters to listen to a girl unfold the picture of Ireland’s claim 
on the nations. Aileen would sit back among the elite upon the stage 
or platform, and watch the reactions on the faces of the audience as 
point after point, item after item, picture after picture fell from her 
friend’s eloquent lips. Burning truth, damning indictment, invincible 
conviction. 

To the Pacific coast they went, then back again. Women’s clubs, 
schoolteachers’ conventions, colleges, academies, huge mixed audiences 
in seemingly enormous auditoriums; hurried sleep in swaying Pull- 
mans, leisurely dinners of honor, conferences with the great and the 
near-great ; bands and orchestras and choruses of triumph, tumultuous 
throngs singing the American national anthem as the starry banner of 
the United States floated proudly beside its sister flag of the Emerald 
Isle; many acquaintances made, some old friends met; all items in a 
huge experience that seemed a strange blending of a pleasant dream 
and an enervating nightmare. Six months found them back at New 
York, worn out, happy, triumphant. 


Aileen, however, was quite unprepared for the smartly gowned, 
distinguished looking woman who drove up to the hotel in a neat Buick 
touring car, entered the hotel with the careless assurance of a proprietor, 
applied for her at the desk, located her in a corner of the lobby where 
she had been watching the torrent of traffic passing on the street out- 
side, and ended by tumultuously sweeping her into her arms while she 
half laughed, half crooned, “My dear niece, my dear little niece!” 

That night, they had a long conference, her uncle, her aunt and 
herself out in their beautiful home on the Sound. 


“Of course, child, you must not go back just now.” Her aunt was 
shocked at the girl’s description of what had happened to the old home 
in Ireland. “You can do them little good there, and you really can 
help them much here. Besides, Jim and I would like to have you for a 
while.” 

“Sure thing,” grinned her uncle,” that is if she can stand such a 
quiet place as this. It’s not much of a place; the best that a poor 
plumber can do nowadays!” Aileen failed to catch the humor of her 
uncle’s remarks. She had not learned of that wonderful economic 
institution, the American plumber. 
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“But Auntie, I want to work, if I stay here; I do not want to be 
a burden to you.” 

“Burden! Hush, young lady; the idea! We treasure a bit of a 
letter, a trifling souvenir from the old sod; and now some of its flesh 
and blood comes to us, and you think we think it a burden.” 

“Forget it!” was her uncle’s laconic dismissal of that angle of the 
question. 

“As for work, if you insist on it, there are plenty of positions to be 
had by one who is willing—and honest. I worked for a nice family in 
the city before I was married: I can see whether they are in need of 
help.” 

“Please do, Aunt Mary, and I’ll stay.” 

The next day they went to the dock to wave farewell to the three 
girls and to send greeting to the folks over the sea. And the following 
day, Mrs. Rooney learned that her former employers would be 
delighted to employ her niece. They were having trouble keeping their 
help; a willing worker was always in demand. And when the applicant 
had personal charm and character—there was no further question. If 
they had not had a vacancy, they would have taken her anyhow. The 
following Monday, Aileen took up her position, and a new era in her 
life had begun. 

It was a delightful era, too. Comfort, neat quarters, all conveni- 
ences that she could desire, proximity to the beautiful St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral where she could hear Mass every morning, and duties that 
were sufficiently new to be a constant source of interest; what could 
be better? 

To add to her satisfaction, there came the first letter from home. 
Badly scribbled on cheap paper—she treasured it. For hours after 
reading it, she went about in a dream. And the dream had a rude 
awakening. 

One of the sons of the family had been out to a party. On return- 
ing in the care of two of his friends, due to an unwise experience with 
an illegal flask, he stumbled up the stairs as Aileen was going down on 
an errand for his mother. He clutched blindly at her to keep from 
falling, then recognized the beautiful maid his mother had employed 
some days before. 

“Oh, it’s you blue eyes,” he chuckled. “Many thanks— beastly 
stairs these—but you’re a real—friend.” He tried to put his arm 
around her shoulders. She flung her head back in amazement. 
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“Sweets to th’ sweet, y’know,” he protested as he lurched toward 
her. 

“A man was shot for trying that, you coward,” she hissed angrily 
as she wrenched herself free. Then as he tried to corner her in an 
angle of the stair-case, she struck him, a resounding whack across the 
face. At the same time, one of his friends, hearing the noise on the 
stairs, ran up, seized the befuddled young man by the back of his collar 
and threw him into a corner. As Aileen ran past them, to perform 
her errand, the hall light fell on the face of her rescuer. It was her 
boat companion, Ralph Whitney. 

“You?—” he began, but she had disappeared. 

She wanted to go back and thank him; she knew he would expect 
it. At the same time, a feeling of pleasure that it should be he that 
had come to her assistance came over her. She felt herself blushing 
hotly. The errand finished, she returned to her mistress’s room by 
another stairs. 

That night, she dreamed over her prayers. Young Whitney was 
a nice boy—but he was English !—No!—He was American !—Anyhow, 
he was nice—a real nice boy. 

The next day she returned to her aunt’s house. Her employer had 
seen nothing very wrong in her son’s behaviour; and under those cir- 
cumstances, Aileen refused to take any further chances. 

“A girl sometimes has a difficult time of it, Aileen,” her aunt said 
on learning of the affair, “especially if she wishes to be independent. 
I imagine you would prefer a position where you work more by your- 
self. How would office work do?” 

Aileen had never been inside of an office except to transact some 
small business. To work in one, where there was interest and constant 
attention appealed to her. Besides, she had seen and thought enough 
of American business methods to appreciate the marvelous complexity 
of office organization. It was in this romantic light that she looked on 
the proposition and she agreed at once. 

“Of course,” her aunt continued, “there are offices with situations 
that are worse than any you could have met at that house. But I think 
Jim can get you a good position with the firm for which he is doing 
work right now.” And Jim did. He knew very well that offices were 
complaining of the number of clock experts among their employees; 
young men and young women who seemed to think they drew their 
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salaries for doing as little as they could in the allotted eight hours of 
office work. He knew, too, that office managers were searching always 
for girls who would keep hours regular enough to insure accuracy in 
their work the following day. And he knew that such girls were com- 
partively rare. So Aileen found herself with a new position. 

That, too, was a revelation. She had imagined that an insignificant 
assistant in a large office would go about her work without attracting 
any attention. Consequently, when a promotion with a raise in salary 
came her way within a month, she wondered. And her letter home, 
with the increased draft brought joy and pride to the family and to two 
young officers at that time about to set out on a particularly dangerous 
expedition. 

The office force, however, did not marvel. The clerks, experienced 
men, knew a good assistant when they saw one and were glad that her 
stay was guaranteed by the raise. The other girls, did not marvel 
either. For a girl with good looks, and a natural wave in her jet black 
hair, and a pair of blue eyes that seemed to shoot fire when they glanced 
at you, and a figure that reminded one of a young sapling swaying in 
a light breeze as she walked about the office, to attract the attention of 
those “overhead” was nothing knew to their sophisticated minds. And 
rumors began to circulate among them. 

One evening, Mr. Whitney came home smiling jubilantly. 

“What’s the big idea, Dad?” asked his son in surprise. 


“Great news. My work has been simplified a hundred percent since 
we got a new clerk. Hitherto, I have spent half of my time checking 
up possible errors on the part of those scatter-brained girls. As Office 
Manager, I am responsible; and besides, I do hate to see them fired. 
Today, I handed in my report, all O. K., in half of the usual time; and 
spent the rest of it locating the genius who made my work easy.” He 
glanced from his wife to his son and chuckled. 

“Out with it, Dad; you’ve got me interested.” Mr. Whitney said 
nothing ; just laughed. It would do Ralph no harm to be kept guessing. 

But the girls in the office had seen what Aileen missed. And the 
following morning, while they were busy powdering out the furrows 
under their eyes—remnants of the last night’s dance—they exchanged 
their comments. 

“Yep, he sure did pop his eyes on that new kid. Say, wonder what 
kind of rouge she uses.”” “Betcha he comes in again today. They’ll 
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be going out to dinner this evening, sure thing.” “And he’s married, 
too.” “It sure is awful, the way these old birds carry on. Say Dolly, 
got a stick of gum with you?” 

But he did not come in. And Aileen, fresh as usual from a good 
night’s sleep, went about her work, briskly, accurately, happily ; ignor- 
ant of the tempest in a teapot that she had caused. 

Toward the middle of the morning, a stranger happened into the 
office. He was handsomer than any of the salesmen, had smarter cut 
clothes, and carried himself with the air of one who was conscious of 
possessing influence with the powers that be. The girls peered at him 
over their typewriters, billing machines, and files; he passed them 
unnoticing. He seemed uncertain for a moment; then his face lit up. 

“T might have guessed it,” he ejaculated. And without hesitating 
longer, he strode to a corner filing desk. 

“At last, evanescent young lady, I have found you!” he remarked as 
he approached the desk over which a black, curly head was busily bent. 

Aileen jumped in surprise. Her face turned pale for a moment, 
then flushed crimson. A host of exclamations trembled on her lips. 

“You!” she remarked, then laughed at its inanity. 


(To be continued.) 


“BLESSED” 





In the account of his conversion, an American Agnostic tells the 
following : 

“In the first place,” a Protestant lady recently asked me, “why do 
Catholics always speak of the Mother of Christ as the ‘Blessed Vir- 
gin’?” 

“Can you find that strange,” I answered, “when you recall her own 
prophetic words? In St. Luke’s Gospel (1:48) we read: ‘From hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed’.” 

“But are not these the words of Christ referring to Himself?” 
inquired my otherwise highly educated questioner in perfectly good 
faith. So little did she know the Gospel. 


Great deeds cannot die; they with the sun and moon renew their 
light, forever blessing those that look on them.—Tennyson. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


AS GOD WILLS 








Msgr. Mermillod, the saintly Bishop of Geneva during the later part 
of the last century, was a very holy man. 

One day he visited a sick penitent of his—a lady who had been very 
active in charitable work. 

“Ah, my Lord,” she complained, “if I were well I could be doing 
so much.” 

“You will do more good,” replied the Bishop, “on your sick-bed 
than you could in the best of health. Remember that Our Blessed Lord 
lay but three hours stretched upon the Cross and thereby He converted 
the world; while during His three years’ ministry, He scarcely con- 
verted a handful of Jews.” 





THE WILL’S THE THING 





The centenary of Francis Parkman, Historian of the American 
Forest, brings to memory the story of a man, who, setting out with a 
definite project in life, was forced by circumstances to battle obstacles 
before which ordinary men quaver and fail. 

Francis Parkman was born in Boston on the 18th of September, 
1823. His uneventful youth was marked by only one outstanding 
feature: the resolution, made at the age of eighteen, to fling aside the 
law career mapped out for him by his father, and devote his energies 
to the telling of the “history of the American Forest,” as he himself 
put it. In preparation for this work, he gave himself up to the study 
of history, Indian ethnology and English Prose. He closed his college 
days, accordingly, well equipped to take up the work he loved. 

Then succeeded the series of bodily and mental ailments that were 
to make work of any kind painful, and historical work with its rigorous 
research a torture. His difficulties are best described in his own 
words: 

“The difficulties were threefold: an extreme weakness of sight, 
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disabling him even from writing his name except with eyes closed; a 
condition of the brain prevented fixed attention except at occasional 
and brief intervals; and an exhaustion and total derangement of the 
nervous system, producing of necessity a mood of mind most unfavor- 
able to effort. * * * 

“He caused a wooden frame to be constructed of the size and shape 
of a piece of letter paper. Stout wires were fixed horizontally across 
it, half an inch apart, and a movable back of thick pasteboard fitted 
behind them. The paper for writing was placed between the paste- 
board and the wires, guided by which, and using a black lead crayon, 
he could write not illegibly with closed eyes. * * * 

“For the first half year, the rate of composition averaged about six 
lines a day.” 


Later he was afflicted with an illness that prevented him from 
writing for fourteen years. Finally, just at the close of the Civil War, 
he regained his health to some extent, and from that time on, his 
fortitude was rewarded by increased production of works and ultimate 
success. But the twenty years he had allotted originally to the work 
had lengthened to forty. 

A long time to persevere in a resolution. A long time to persevere 
against such crushing odds. Had he given up, no one would have 
blamed him. That he succeeded causes the thinker to draw a pointed 
lesson. For such a career shows that granted a strong, good will, 
there is no obstacle on earth, short of death itself, can daunt or 
defeat it. 

Why, then, cavil and quail when the keeping of the resolution 
made at that last confession or that last retreat or that last mission 
is beset by difficulties, bodily or mental, that seem insurmountable? 
What Parkman did in the natural way, anyone at all can do in the 
spiritual, the supernatural. In both, the same fundamental principle 
holds good—“The Will’s the Thing!” The will to win. 


The State Teachers’ Association of Texas at the convention held 
recently in Fort Worth, Tex., put itself on record as favoring religious 
training as a part of education by petition to the Association of Texas 
Colleges and the Committee on Classification and Accredited High 
Schools to devise a plan for allowing credits for week-day courses in 
religious instruction. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


THE PATRON OF THE FAMILY 








We hardly ever think of St. Joseph except in company with Jesus 
and Mary. In our thoughts he is always associated with them, as 
founding, guiding, protecting the Holy Family or toiling and dying in 
its bosom. That family was the scene of his life, labor and striving. 
Beyond its limits little is recorded of him. And yet his influence in the 
world was only less than that of Jesus and Mary—far greater than that 
of any Saint. 

No wonder then we look upon him as the Patron of the family life. 

This makes him a patron for our modern times in particular. For, 
everyone who is in any way acquainted with tendencies of today, must 
realize that one sick spot in modern life is—the home. 

More and more the idea of its sacredness appears to be vanishing. 
More and more the bonds that bound its members together are 
loosened. More and more the safeguards it provided are broken down. 

Authority and obedience—piety and work—peace, mutual love and 
happiness—these are the pillars of a home. 

Where can we find a family in which these were so remarkable as 
in the Holy Family of Nazareth? St. Joseph was its protector. Make 
him the protector of your home and this month ask this Patron of the 
Catholic family to intercede for all Catholic homes. 


A NEW START 





Can you recall the resolution you made just three months ago— 
when the new year was heralded on every magazine cover as a brand 
new babe? 

Do you recognize it still—or does it look so battered that it is almost 
unrecognizable? 

Don’t give up. Get it out again—polish it up—give it another trial. 
Follow the excellent counsel of St. Francis de Sales: 

“All our childishness proceeds from no fault but this, that we 
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forget the maxims of the Saints, who have warned us that every day 
we should consider we begin our course of perfection, and if we 
thought properly of this we should not be disturbed at finding miseries 
in ourselves, or things to amend. We have never done; we must al- 
ways begin again and again with a good heart. When a man hath done, 
then shall he begin. Ecclus. XVIII. 6— What we have done up to 
now is good, but what we are going to begin is still better; and when we 
have finished it we will begin another thing which shall be better still, 
and then another, till we depart out of this world to begin another life 
which will have no end, because nothing better can come to us.” 


THE MAKING OF MEN 





The famous explorer, Captain Scott, who fought his way so heroic- 
ally to the South Pole, wrote in a farewell letter about the education to 
be given his little son, as follows: 

“Above all you must guard the boy against idleness; make him a 
strenuous man. I had to force myself into being strenuous, you know. 
Always an inclination to be idle.” 

To keep the Lent will cost you some effort. There is in all an 
inclination to spiritual idleness, to ease and self-seeking. Force your- 
self to be strenuous. There is no argument against observing Lent 
faithfully half as strong as imagination! 


ALWAYS WITHIN REACH 





February was devoted to the interests of the Catholic Press. The 
Press is nothing if it is not read. To be read Catholic Books must be 
within reach of all. 

I cannot refrain from quoting some pertinent remarks made by 
Father Garesché in the N. C. W. C. Bulletin, regarding this subject: 

“A book in the hand is worth two or a hundred, for that matter, in 
some distant library. Readers take the line of least resistance. Given 
a half hour of leisure, you will pick up and read whatever is most con- 
venient. 

“Apply this principle to Catholic families and it will be clear how 
important it is to have a good supply of the right kind of Catholic books 
in the home, on the table, within elbow reach of every member of the 
family. Put them where everyone can see them. Make them as 
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convenient of access as other books. Better still, let them be the chief 
feature of your library table. They will make their own appeal if you 
choose the right books and consult the tastes of the family circle. 


“When Catholic books are wanting, something of the Catholic spirit 
is lacking.” 


A SHINING EXAMPLE 





Our daily papers are full of the oil lease scandals. One after an- 
other members of the cabinet were involved. As the investigation pro- 
ceeded, it was found that it reached out further and always new names 
are implicated. It does not put our government methods in the best 
light. Everybody recognizes this. 

But let us make an application. Would we wish the education of 


our children—our schools and school books to become subject to simi- 
lar sinister influences? 


Then—let us have no Sterling-Reed (the rechristened Towner-Ster- 
ling) Educational Bill. 


CONTRASTY PICTURES 





Did you ever get the camera craze? Complex, I should say, per- 
haps. Well, if you did, you know the symptoms. One in particular is 
to gather catalogues, camera periodicals and collections of scientific 
data to assist you in benefiting the world by producing more and better 
pictures. 

And you learn of contrasty pictures—and take them too. Pictures 
featured by deep blotches of black and spots of glaring white. The 
white, as you kindly explain to your unsophisticated friends, marks the 
highlights. 

“Which things being so,” as Cicero was supposed to have said, did 
it ever strike you, what a contrasty picture this question of censorship 
of books really makes? Against the black blotch of the mass of notori- 
ously rotten literature, there is a striking highlight. Those who are 
loudest in their opposition to the institution of official censorship are 
not the people who fear the application of such principles to a problem 
of life, but those, who under the guise of new freedom, have prostituted 
their talents to an unworthy cause, those whose ambition is to be 
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credited with a “best-seller” even if the attainment of that ambition 
means the ruin of Christian modesty or the loss of a soul. 


Photographers tone down contrasty pictures. Catholic public, pro- 
ceed to the toning. 





OH HORRORS! 





A document coming from a Ku Klux Klan source, is being sent to 
members of Congress. It is meant to prove the thesis that Christopher 
Columbus did not discover America because he was a Catholic! The 
document says : 

“The real discovery of America was accomplished by Leif Ericson 
in the year 1000, and there are no grounds for disputing the fact. All 
the doubt that ever surrounded it was the effect of Roman Catholic 
propaganda....Around the discovery of this continent, Rome has 
woven the most diabolical conspiracy ever conceived by the spirit of 
Anti-Christ.” 

Isn’t it too bad! Leif Ericson was a Catholic, too. An ancient 
Scandinavian document, preserved in the University Library of Copen- 
hagen and dating back to the 14th century, tells us: 

“In that summer (1000) King Olaf (of Norway) sent Leif Ericson 
to Greenland to proclaim the Faith there. On his voyage, Leif found 
Wineland the Good; he also found men on a wreck at sea, wherefore 
he is called Leif the Lucky.” 

Another ancient document, the saga of King Olaf, assures us: 

“King Olaf then sent Leif to Greenland to proclaim Christianity 
there. (In the year 1000 there were no Protestants as yet.) The King 
sent a priest and other holy men with him, to baptize the people there, 
and to instruct them in the true faith. Leif sailed that summer, and 
rescued at sea the men of a ship’s crew who were in great peril, clinging 
to the wreckage of a ship; and on the same voyage he found Wineland 
the Good and at the end of the summer arrived in Greenland.” 


The poor Klan! If it hadn’t been for a Catholic they wouldn’t be 
alive! 


It is the human touch coming from hearts that love God that serves 
to still the turbulence of our day. 
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WANTED: A LAUGH 





“The “Kiwanis Torch” tells us that the editor of the “Lace Cur- 
tain”, a little trade journal, is one day going to write a story about 
“The Man Who Lost His Laugh.” A business man came to him 
lately with this appeal: “I want to be saved from the thoughts of 
business that dominate me. My wife and I would be eager to go back 
to the time when I was earning $20 a week, if we could get, with that 
wage, the same sweet feeling that was ours then. My home life is 
lost. In my mad rush after business success, the ideals of my youth 
have vanished. I don’t know when I laughed out from my heart.” 

How common this state of mind actually is may be gauged from 
the conversation overheard in street-cars and trains. “Yes, he made 
good on that deal.” “No, real estate is dead, and I failed to pull out 
in time.” “I’ve got a fair position but I’m looking for a better ;—more 
money.” Young men with corrugated brows, elderly men with 
wrinkles of worry; all consecrated to the quest of that which being 
attained fails to remove the worry and the wrinkles anyhow. 

In order not to imply too much, we would suggest the old adage, 
“Every thing has its place.” Surely the beautiful things of life, the 
things that cannot be purchased with silver or gold are no exception. 


THE WELLS THAT NEVER FILL 





The greatest scientists, the most learned men, though different in 
their fields of achievement, their education, their characters, have ever 
agreed on one thing; the more they knew, the more they realized they 
did not know. Knowledge is as extensive as the universe, and individ- 
ual man is a pygmy in comparison. 

The greatest Saints, the most learned doctors of the Church, even 
after long lives spent in the contemplation of the truths of their religion 
have ever reached the same conclusion. The more they knew the more 
there still remained to be learned. Knowledge of God and His truths 


is more extensive than the universe, and individual man is infinitely 
less in comparison. 


eau. - 


Lies are like double-edged swords; they injure the listener and the 
speaker too. And though the wound may heal, the scar remains. 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT AND PERPETUAL HELP 


“THEY SEEK THE CHILD TO DESTROY HIM” 

Mary had been prepared for this. For Simeon had prophesied to 
her: “Behold this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted; and thy 
own soul a sword shall pierce.” (Luke II. 34.) 

How quickly the prophecy was fulfilled! He is only an infant. 
Everyone loves a child. Everyone is tender to a child. Herod feared 
this child. He feared that He would deprive him of his kingdom, his 
i crown and his throne. He wished to hear from the Magi where this 
child was born that he might take His life. Finding that the Magi 
returned not to tell him, he ordered all male children in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethlehem to be put to death. 

Mary, His mother, sought only how to save the Child. She was 
ready to bring any sacrifice for his sake—even to give her life for Him. 
She counted not labor, hardship or cost. The gifts that the Magi had 
brought—slight as they must have been—she was ready to spend for 
His welfare. 

We are in this life beset by many who seek only to destroy us. 
They aim not at our bodily life. Infinitely worse; they seek to ruin us 
spiritually, eternally: the devil, the world, the flesh. No wonder St. 
Paul said: “In fear and trembling work out your salvation.” 

But doubt not; Mary our Mother watches over us with motherly 
care as she did over the Child Jesus. She seeks our salvation with 
greater earnestness than our enemies seek our destruction. She shares 
Jesus’ own hot desire for our salvation: “With desire have I desired 
to eat this Pasch with you.” 

“ARISE AND FLY INTO EGYPT” 

“Arise! Take the child and His mother and fly into Egypt.” Mt. II. 

13. 








We can well imagine the simple, hurried, anxious preparations of 





Se SO a RR 
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Mary. The command came so suddenly! In it lay all the dark fears 


of the terrible danger threatening; it carried all the dark forebodings 
of future hardships. 


St. Alphonsus visualizes the scene with tender devotion: “Mary 
puts together a little bundle of clothes for the use of the Child, and then 
she goes into her room, kneels down first before her infant Son, kisses 
Him ardently, and with tears of tenderness says to Him: ‘O my Son 
and my God, hardly art Thou born and come into the world to save 
men, than those men seek Thee to put Thee to death. But I shall 
protect Thee with my body, with my life. We must fly; but I shall 
carry Thee in my arms, upon my heart.’ ” 

We come into this world and almost our first gifts are tears and 
wails. The poet Francis Thompson, addressing a child says: 

“How soon have we 
Taught you a 
Way to weep, 
Sweet Viola!” 

’ Mary with wonderful solicitude hovers over our infant years. She 
watches over the cradle, mindful of the days when she knelt at the 
cradle of Jesus. Comnsecrate your little ones to this Mother of Per- 
petual Help. In every danger to your child, call upon her. As you 
kneel by the cradle of your baby and think with anxiety of its journey 
through life, a whispered prayer to Our Lady will bring you reassur- 
ance. She who was forced to fly with her Infant, will know how to 
shield your child from harm and how to comfort your heart. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 





“T wish to thank sincerely Our Lady of Perpetual Help for a 
temporal favor received. Have been praying for it for a long time. 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I come again to offer my sincere 
thanks for the favor granted me since the last Novena in August. I 
have been praying for many years for this favor, but my prayers were 
heard. Will have another Mass said for thanksgiving. 

“My heartiest thanks, dear Blessed Mother, for a temporal favor 


received during the Novena. Enclose Mass stipends in your honor for 
the Poor Souls.” 


He who greets the day with a thought of God is unlikely to end it 
with an evil deed. 
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Catholic Events 








The Pope has ordered a limited number of silver medals struck to 


commemorate the welfare work carried on in Rome by the Knights of 
Columbus. 


* * * 


Seventy sailors ‘from the United States cruiser Pittsburg, led by 
Vice-Admiral Andrew, were received in audience by Pope Pius XI on 
January 23. Later they visited St. Peters. 

* * * 


Pope Pius expressed deep regret when he was told of the death 
of Woodrow Wilson. Upon receipt of the news the Pontiff knelt in 
prayer. 

* * * 

A report from Rome states that in gratitude for the relief sent to 
Russia by the Pope, the Soviet government at Moscow will send an 
embassy to the Vatican, and in return the Vatican will send an 
embassy to Moscow. 

* * * 


Rev. Edmund Walsh, Director of the Papal Relief expedition to 
Russia, on his arrival in New York, gave an interview on conditions 
in Russia and Germany. After telling of conditions in these countries, 
where he said there was still a great deal of suffering and need, Father 
Walsh stated that in the very near future a distinct “Papal Relief” 
organization of world-wide scope and similar in function to the Red 
Cross, will be among the permanent agencies working for the relief of 
mankind. He has just made his final report to the Holy Father on the 
Russian Relief Expedition. The work there was considerably ham- 
pered by the conditions which the Soviet government tried to place on 
the expedition. ‘ . 


“The Pope,” said Father Walsh, “has the highest regard for our 
country and its institutions, often expressing his admiration in flatter- 
ing terms. He has often said that a high destiny has been given to the 
United States to lead and to heal. The ideals of civil liberty here, 
jealously safeguarded, and the liberty of conscience guaranteed by the 
State have been mentioned by His Holiness as sources of that wonder- 
ful prosperity with which God has blessed us....And in the unstinted 
generosity of the American people for the suffering populations of 
Europe, His Holiness recognized the finest expression of Christian 
Charity.” 

* * * 

Letters received from Rome in regard to arrangements being made 
for the International Congress of Sodalities to be held in the Eternal 
City next year indicate that the great gathering will probably convene 
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about the middle of September, 1925. Announcement of the actual 
date of the opening will be made later. 
* * * 


On February 12, the Holy Father celebrated the second anniver- 
sary of his coronation as Pope. Messages of good will were received 
from foreign sovereigns, government officials, Bishops and Catholic 
organizations and institutions throughout the world. Queen Marie of 
Rumania attended the function. 

* * * 


The Holy Father transferred the Casina of Pius IV in the Vatican 
Gardens to the Pontifical Academy of Science as headquarters for the 
institute which for centuries has been engaged in research work under 
Papal auspices. On the occasion he made a very beautiful address, 
reminding them of the past glories of this scientific body.—The 
Pontificial Academy of Science exchanges publications with many of 
the more important scientific bodies in the United States. 

* * * 


Catholic laymen of the entire state of Idaho have been called by 
the Rt. Rev. Daniel M. Gorman, Bishop of Boise, to meet in a diocesan 
conference at Lewiston. The purpose of this conference is, said 
Bishop Gorman, “to consider some important problems confronting 
our people in the various parishes and missions of the diocese; to 
organize the laity for cooperative and intelligent effort for the upbuild- 
ing of the Church; to discuss means of creating a better understanding 
of Catholic belief and practices; to acquire a better knowledge of the 
Church’s attitude on social and civic problems, and to promote a 
careful consideration by our Catholic people of the duties and obliga- 
tions of American citizenship.” 

* * * 


Addressing the 500 delegates of the National Council of Catholic 
Men assembled at Cleveland, Bishop Schrembs said: 

“The time is passed when all Church work can be done by the 
Bishop and priests of any diocese. The day has arrived when the 
laity, both men and women, must do a large part of the work that is 
to be done in the Church in the United States.”—He then outlined 
briefly the problems confronting American Catholics; the welfare of 
the immigrant, the civil rights of Catholics in religious and civil affairs, 
social work, the preservation of educational rights. 

* * * 


Archbishop Curley of Baltimore made a stirring address to a 
gathering of more than 1,000 women of the national capitol when the 
Washington district of the National Council of Catholic Women was 
launched. Catholics of this country, he said, must be organized “that 
they may be in a position to bring their influence to bear on the right 
side of questions that have to do with public welfare and indirectly, 
perhaps, with the welfare of our faith....We are not organizing to 
ask favors from anyone. We want no favors from the federal 
government. We want no favors from any state government. All we 
ask and demand is to have our rights.” 
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Courses for the training of workers to direct the free time activi- 
ties of boys will be inaugurated at Notre Dame University. The 
establishment of these courses is the result of the decision made by the 
Knights of Columbus to form a boy life bureau in connection with 
their national headquarters at New Haven, Conn. 


*x * * 


The struggle for equal rights, as proposed by some, was termed the 
“lowering instead of the leveling of women” by Archbishop Hayes, in 
an address to an Alumne Association in New York. “We do not 
want the dynamic or masculine woman, but the woman’s woman, who 
sees what is clean, noble and pure. We want the woman who loves 
purity and motherhood.” 


* * * 


Members and friends of the Holy Childhood Society will rejoice to 
know that their labors and charity enabled the Association to con- 
tribute a total of $1,650.00 for 1923, to the upkeep of thirteen Catholic 
Indian Schools in the United States. 


* * * 


Invitations have been issued to a number of Catholic educational 
institutions to enter their teams in what will be the first national inter- 
scholastic meet held in the new Loyola University gymnasium, March 
27-29. 

* * * 

His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier, will celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination on April 4 of this year. Preparations are on 
foot to make the event memorable. Owing to the wishes of the vener- 
able prelate that the celebration be essentially modest and pious, his 
friends are endeavoring to realize a pious wish of the Cardinal—the 
rebuilding of the seminary of the country. 

oe OK * 


In reply to a question regarding the status of the government in 
the question of freedom of education, M. Poincare has again made 
clear the policy of the French government. Speaking of government 
officials, he said, “Agents and officials of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs have the absolute right, the full and entire liberty to place 
their children in any establishment without any injury, near or far, 
direct or indirect to their careers.”” The question had been put by a 
Catholic deputy. 

* * * 


Msgr. Hudson, director of the Catholic boys’ homes in the Birm- 
ingham diocese, declined to give evidence when called to testify as a 
witness in the Birmingham police court. He claimed that his informa- 
tion was given to him in confidence, and it would harm the common 
good, if such information and such confidence could not be respected. 
Opposing lawyers called for the magistrate to “deal” with the prelate. 
But the bench remained silent and Msgr. Hudson left the witness box 
without having broken the confidence reposed in him. 
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a 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Would you please tell what is the 
origin of the ceremony of putting ashes 
on the foreheads of the people on Ash- 
Wednesday, what is the real meaning 
of the ceremony and whether there is 
any mention in the Bible of such a 
thing ever being done? 

1. Origin of the ceremony in the 
Church. 

Tertullian, who.towards the end of 
the second century, wrote a book about 
penance, tells us that in many places in 
his time, it was the custom for sinners 
obliged to do public penance, to appear 
in the church before all the people in 
penitential clothes with their heads 
strewn with ashes in order to signify 
their sorrow for their sins. Later on, 
as the practice of performing public 
penances in the church began to disap- 
pear, all the faithful came to the 
church in the beginning of the peniten- 
tial season of Lent to have the ashes 
placed upon their heads, thus signifying 
that they all considered themselves sin- 
ners in the eyes of God. As this was 
usually done on the first day of Lent, 
this day was called Ash-Wednesday. 

2. Meaning of the ceremony. 

The origin of the custom gives us the 
real meaning of the ceremony, namely: 
those who come to the altar-rail to re- 
ceive the ashes from the hands of the 
priest wish publicly to acknowledge 
that they are sinners and therefore in 
need of penance. When the priest 
places the ashes upon the forehead, he 
says in Latin the words: “Remember, 
man, dust thou art and into dust, thou 
shalt return.” These words, used by 
Almighty God in passing sentence upon 
our first parents for their sin in para- 
dise remind us of death, which one day 
w'll claim us all. The thought of death 
and the judgment to follow, should be 
a powerful incentive to do penance for 
our own personal sins especially during 
Lent, the season of penance. 

3. Mention of the custom 
Bible. 

There are many references in the 
Bible to this custom of expressing sor- 


in the 


row for sin by means of placing ashes 
upon the head. We shall just refer to a 
few of these. When Jonas, the prophet, 


‘preached penance to the people of 


Nineveh, which was to be destroyed, the 
people did penance for their sins and 
expressed their sorrow with sackcloth 
and ashes. In the third chapter of the 
Book of Jonas, we read: “And the men 
of Nineveh believed in God; and they 
proclaimed a fast and put on sackcloth 
from the greatest to the least. And the 
word came to the king of Nineveh; and 
he rose up out of his throne, and cast 
away his robe from him, and was 
clothed with sackcloth and sat in 
ashes. And God saw their works, that 
they were turned from the’r evil way; 
and God had mercy with regard to the 
evil which He had said that He would 
do to them, and He did it not.” 

Again in the Book of Daniel in the 
ninth chapter, the prophet says of him- 
self: “And I set my face to the Lord 
my God, to pray and make supplication 
with fasting, and sackcloth and ashes.” 

Likew’se in the Book of Esther we 
read: “And when she (Esther) had 
ijaid away her royal apparel, she put on 
garments suitable for weeping and 
mourning; instead of divers precious 
cintments, she covered her head with 
ashes, and she humbled her body with 
fasts.” 

Finally in the Book of the Maccabees 
(Chap. 3, verse 47) it is stated: “And 
they fasted that day and put ashes upon 
their heads.” 

From what language is the word 
“Amen” taken? 

The word “Amen” is taken from the 
Hebrew language and literally trans- 
lated means, “So let it be.” It is used 
in Hebrew to signify an emphatic affir- 
mation or assent of the mind to some 
truth. Accordingly its use at the end 
of a prayer is especially applicable in 
the case of a prayer said by one person 
in the name of many, who by means of 
this word signify their adhesion to the 
sentiments expressed in the prayer 


proper. 




















































Some Good Books 





Meditations and Readings for Every 
Day of the Year. Vol. I, Part I. By 
Jokn B. Coyle, C. Ss. R. Published by 
the Talbot Press, Dublin. Price 5/- 

These meditations and readings are 
selected from the writings of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori. 

“The name of St. Alphonsus,” says 
the editor in his Foreword, “will, I feel 
very confident, ensure a welcome for 
this first volume of Meditations and 
Readings. It is all the Saint’s own 
work. Only the selection and arrange- 
ment of the Meditations and Readings 
are mine.” 

“Only let a little devotion gain admit- 
tance into hearts,” said St, Philip Neri, 
“and then you may leave them to them- 
selves. They will soon do all and more 
than you wish.” 

This is precisely what the writings of 
St. Alphonsus will do: they will 
kindle devotion. His words issued 
from a heart full of tender yet im- 
mensely practical devotion, and no one 
who uses them will fail to be caught by 
his spirit. It is this that has made his 
writings perennial favorites among 
priests and people alike. 

We welcome this little volume and 
are glad to know that we can look for 
more. 

In Ged’s Country. By Neil Boyton, 
S.J. Published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York. Price postpaid, $2.10, 

Father Boyton offers us a bewilder- 
ing lot of stories, suited to every mood. 
They are pictures rather than stories, 
so sharp in their outline, so full of 
action and interest, so full of color and 
rapid sketches of character. It is a 
book of laughter and tears and no time 
to grow weary. From Philadelphia to 
India, from the church to the circus, 
the setting is as varied as can be de- 
sired. The book is sure to meet a 
warm welcome from young and old. 

Sodality Conferences. By Rev. E. F. 
Garesche, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Bros., New York. Price $2.75. 

The sub-title gives a good idea of the 
contents of the book: “Talks on the 





Common Rules of the Sodalities of Our 
Lady.” 

The talks are splendid. As an aid in 
the organization and development of 
sodalities nothing better can be found. 
It will be an invaluable aid to the direc- 
tor, providing excellent matter for a 
series of instructions. It will show the 
ofacers how they can increase their effi- 
ciency. It will inspire all members 
with a high ideal of their sodality and 
a better grasp of their duties. 

The Winter of Discontent. By James 
Francis Barrett. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. Price, 
postpaid, $2.15. 

We have already had one novel from 
the pen of James F. Barrett—a stirring 
tale of the Revolutionary days, “The 
Loyalist.” We recommended it highly 
in these columns last year. 

In the present novel he has surpassed 
even the high standard he reached in 
The Loyalist. It is:in one word a 
powerful story. I mean, that its theme 
is tremendous in its issues—his plot 
bold and almost daring, his treatment 
true and convincing. It is a triangle 
story—but it turns out square. It diag- 
noses the modern marriage problem 
most interestingly. 

It will be a real pleasure for the 
novel reader, 

Daily Manual of the Precious Blood. 
By Rev. N. H, Griewe, C. PP. S. Pub- 
lished by the Messenger, Carthagena, 
Ohio. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

The title might lead someone to think 
that this is only a book for special de- 
votion. Not at all. It is a complete 
prayer book for all services and occa- 
sions. It differs from others in this, 
that prominence is given in all prayers 
and devotions to the Precious Blood. 

The book is beautifully gotten up. 

The Holy Life of Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. Published by the Benedic- 
tine Convent, Clyde, Mo. Price 10 
cents. (Also published in German.) 

By mistake the price of this booklet 
was given in the February number as 
60 cents. It is 10 cents. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Old Zeph Dorgan sat on a log near 
the bridge one Sunday morning, cast- 
ing anxious glances at an uncertain 
sky. His willow fish pole and can of 
bait lay at his feet. 

Before he had quite decided on the 
weather the minister came by, having 
taken a short cut owing to the fear of 
a sudden shower. 

“Well, Brother Zeph,” he asked, “Is 
yo’ gwine to ch’ch or is yo’ gwine 
fishin’ ?” 

“Ah dunno yit,” said Zeph, “ah’m 
jest a-wrastlin’ wit ma conscience.” 





A well-known American statesman, 
on being introduced to a Scotsman, 
was asked by the latter: “Frae what 
land do ye come?” 

“The greatest im the world,” replied 
the statesman with a smile. 

“Puir bairn?” signed the Scotsman; 
“puir bairn! You’ve lost your accent.” 





Bobby (Christmas morning) — 
“Mummie, Santa Claus isn’t a very 
good man, is he?” 

Mother—“Certainly he is, dear! Why 
not?” 

Bobbie—“Well, he came into my 
room last night in the dark, and I’m 
almost sure I heard him say ‘Damn!’” 





The genius of a certain Arkansas 
editor showed itself recently when he 
printed the following news item in the 
local columns of his paper: 

“Miss Beulah Blank, a Batesville 
belle of twenty summers, is visiting her 
twin brother, age thirty-two.” 





Teacher—This is a statue of Min- 
erva, children. 

Small Girl—Was Minerva married, 
Miss? 

Teacher—No; Minerva was the god- 
dess of wisdom. 





Miss Koy—Of course he stays rather 
late, but then I’m sure he’s in love 
with me. 

Miss Chellus—Yes, but you won't 
have any reputation left if he doesn’t 


stop talking about you so scandalously. 
Miss Koy—The idea! What does he 
say about me? 
Miss Chellus—He’s telling everybody 
that you are “as good as you are 
pretty.” 





Minneapolis and St. Paul are fam- 
ous rivals. They decided to end ani- 
mosities by getting together at a great 
dinner, according to Forbes Magazine. 
A prominent citizen of Minneapolis in 
a very forcible manner eulogized the 
twin cities and urged that they be- 
come a united city. 

When he finished, a gentleman 
from St. Paul arose and stated that 
there was just one question he 
wanted to ask, “What shall we name 
the united city?” The gentleman 
from Minneapolis arose and, after 
considerable thinking, said, “I would 
name it Minnehaha—‘Minne’ for Min- 
neapolis, and ‘Ha! Ha’ for St. Paul.” 


Bill—“Just happened to run into an 
old friend down town.” 

Phil—“Was he glad to see you?” 

Bill—“You bet not. I smashed his 
whole right fender.” 


Wonder what State and town in 
the West are entitled to the distinc- 
tion of having a Mayor who recently 
committed a side-splitting blunder in 
conversation with General Pershing? 
The General says he can give particu- 
lars, but gallantly won’t! 

Pershing was about to deliver a 
preparedness speech in a certain thriv- 
ing community somewhere beyond the 
Mississippi. Just before his time to 
speak, the Mayor, his host, wanting to 
make interesting conversation, hurled 
a number of bouquets in the General’s 
direction. “We’re mighty proud of 
vou out here, General,” he said. 
“Personally, I think the finest thing 
you did in France was that speech the 
day you arrived in Paris, when you 
said: ‘LaFollette, we are here!l’” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


_ Ascholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


ee ee eT Cee Te Te rere eT ny ere $2,506.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Denver, Colo.) 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
(2 eS ee eee re peer ee emer 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$804.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$1,139.35; Burse of St. Joseph, $642.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,827.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $238.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $242.00; Burse of Holy 
Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, $115.00. 
Burse of St. Peter, $105.00. 











Books 
The Ideal Gift 








THE WINTER OF 
DISCONTENT 


By J. F. Barrett. 
Price, postpaid, $2.15. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, G 
Ss. R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. HI. postpaid $1.60 
Vol. IV. postpaid $1.10 


BROKEN PATHS 
By Grace Keon. 


Price, $1.50. 


THE TOWN LANDING 
By Mabel Farnum. 


Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


IN GOD’S COUNTRY 
By Neil Boyton, S. J. 


Price, $2.00. 














MYSTIC VOICES 


By Roger Pater. 
Price postpaid, $1.85. 


THE CABLE 
By Marion A. Taggart. 
Price, postpaid, $2.10. 


VIOLA HUDSON 
By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, postpaid, $2.10. 


LORD BOUNTIFUL 
By Francis J. Finn, S. J. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE SELWYNS IN 
DIXIE 


By Clementia. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUR NUNS 


Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Price, $1.75. 
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